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CRAYON  PORTRAIT  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


By  William  0.  Clough. 


A few  months  ago  one  of  the  pop- 
ular magazines*  of  the  day  pub- 
lished the  accompanying  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  with  it  a brief 
statement,  and  nothing  more  of  im- 
portance, that  a New  York  gentleman 
is  the  owner  of  the  only  artist’s  proof 
known  to  be  in  existence.  There  is, 
however,  another  copy,  and  it  is  the 
property  of  the  writer. 

This  portrait  of  the  martyred  pres- 
ident was  made  at  Springfield,  111.,  in 
1860,  following  his  nomination  to  the 
presidency,  by  C.  A.  Barry,  a noted 
Massachusetts  artist  of  that  day.  It 
is,  as  artists  of  today  must  admit,  a 
striking  likeness  in  bold  treatment, 
and  so  unlike  any  of  the  many  por- 
traits of  the  great  emancipator  that 
have  been  given  to  the  public  in  late 
years  as  to  attract  attention  and  ad- 
miration. 

The  student  of  art  will  be  impressed 
with  the  gracefulness  of  the  pose, 
the  unaffected  expression  in  which 
character  is  brought  out,  and  also  by 
the  breeziness  of  the  Middle  West, 
which  gives  tone  to  it.  Rigidness, 
which  minimizes  the  effect  of  many  of 
the  portraits  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  is  made 
flexible,  and  to  emphasize  the  intel- 
lectual mind  and  sterling  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  that  made  him  a man 
of  the  people,  the  unerring  judge  who 
estimated  his  fellow  men  at  their  pre- 
cise value  to  a cause,  the  astute  poli- 


*  The  National  Magazine. 


tician,  the  statesman  with  acumen  to 
grasp  the  intricate  problems  of  gov- 
ernment, and  mould  seemingly  widely 
divergent  forces  into  their  proper  re- 
lation to  the  destiny  of  our  country. 
It  is  also  Lincoln  in  whom  is  discover- 
able the  genial  and  kindly  bearing  of 
the  child  of  the  prairie,  the  individ- 
uality that  caused  him  to  be  loved  and 
trusted  by  men  and  women  of  his  gen- 
eration, and  whose  memory  will  be 
cherished  so  long  as  history  is  written 
and  read. 

This  crayon  portrait  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a gift  to  the  writer  some  twenty 
years  ago  by  a physician^,  who,  by 
reason  of  age  and  infirmities,  was  dis- 
mantling his  office.  He  saw  that  I 
admired  it,  whereupon  he  related  to 
me  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
obtained  it,  and  also  gave  me  the  art- 
ist’s  story  that  accompanied  it.  Later, 
much  to  my  gratification  and  sur- 
prise, he  sent  it  to  my  residence  with 
his  compliments. 

“It  was  presented  to  me,”  he  said, 
“by  a patient  of  mine^,  a relative 
of  Artist  Barry.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a doubt  of  its  genuineness. 
I was  her  family  physician  for  many 
years,  and  it  was  made  mine  in  rec- 
ognition of  my  attention  to  her  in  a 

t The  late  Dr.  T.  H.  Gibby,  Nashua. 

t Mrs.  Eben  Mclntire,  Nashua.  It  is  a singular 
circumstance  that  the  last  member  of  the  family 
—a  former  Nashua  shoe-dealer,  noted  vocalist 
and  Knight  Templar  Mason— died  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia  since  this  article  was  prepared.  It 
is  also  a circumstance  that  Dr.  Gibby’s  only 
daughter,  only  child  as  well,  is  a resident  of 
Philadelphia.  ' 
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protracted  illness.  There  are  proba- 
bly other  copies  in  existence,  but  of 
that  I have  no  information.” 

Artist  Barry’s  account  of  his  visit 
to  Springfield,  and  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  he  ob- 
tained the  sittings  and  made  the  por- 
trait was  as  follows : 

‘ ‘ It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
last  Saturday  in  June,  1860,  when  I 
found  myself  in  front  of  a small,  two- 
storied  house,  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a plain  white  paling,  in 
the  City  of  Springfield,  111.  I had 
journeyed  from  Boston  at  the  request 
of  certain  prominent  Republicans  of 
Massachusetts,  bearing  a letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Governor  N.  P. 
Banks  to  solicit  sittings  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

“My  intention  was  to  make  a 
crayon  drawing  (portrait)  from  life 
that  could  be  used  on  my  return  to 
Boston  as  a study  for  reproduction  on 
stone  by  an  eminent  lithographer.  It 
was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  I 
have  said,  when  I arrived  in  Spring- 
field,  so  I went  at  once  to  the  front 
door  of  the  now  well  known  house  and 
rang  the  bell,  little  suspecting  the 
amusing  bit  of  experience  that  came 
next.  Suddenly  the  door  was  thrown 
violently  against  the  wall,  revealing 
to  my  notice  a very  small  boy  strad- 
dling across  the  passageway. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Hallo,  mister ! ’ screamed  the 
small  boy,  ‘ what  der  want  ? ’ 

“ ‘I  want,’  I replied,  ‘to  see  Mr. 
Lincoln.  I have  come  all  the  way 
from  Boston  to  talk  with  him.’  In 
an  instant,  before  my  lips  closed,  in 
fact,  the  small  boy  shouted  out : 

“ ‘Come  down,  “Pop,”;  here’s  a 
man  from  Boston  to  see  you,’  and 
thus  saying,  he  wheeled  himself  upon 


one  foot  and  vanished  through  the 
end  of  the  hall  somewhere,  leaving 
me  as  he  found  me,  standing  in 
the  doorway.  But  I had  not  long 
to  wait,  for  the  good,  the  immortal 
Lincoln  immediately  came  down- 
stairs, holding  out  a great  hand 
of  welcome  towards  me.  ‘They  want 
my  head,  do  they?  Well,  if  you  can 
get  it  you  may  have  it ; that  is,  if  you 
are  able  to  take  it  off  while  I am  on 
the  jump.  But  no  quills  in  my  nose ; 
I have  had  enough  of  that ; and  don ’t 
fasten  me  into  a chair ! ’ 

‘ ‘ I learned  afterwards  from  his  own 
lips  that  he  had  never  sat  for  a por- 
trait, except  photographic  ones,  but 
that  Sculptor  Folk  of  Chicago  had 
‘ plastered  ’ him,  so  he  termed  it,  some- 
time in  1858,  for  a bust.  The  ar- 
rangement, as  made  between  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  myself,  was  that  we  were  to 
meet  at  his  room  in  the  court  house 
on  the  following  Monday  morning  at 
seven  o’clock,  and  this  is  the  way 
the  said  arrangement  came  about. 
Twisting  Governor  Banks’  letter  in 
his  large  furrowed  hands,  he  said : 

“ ‘I  suppose  you  Boston  folks  don’t 
get  up  at  cock-crowing  as  we  do  out 
here.  I ’m  an  early  riser,  and  my  ris- 
ing don’t  mean  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  by  any  means.  Now,  I’ll 
tell  you  what  we’ll  do.  You  come  to 
my  room  at  the  court  house  on  Mon- 
day at  seven  sharp,  and  I will  be  there 
to  let  you  in.  ’ 

“The  good  man  evidently  thought 
he  had  me  on  the  hip,  so  to  speak,  as 
he  said  this,  for  he  shook  his  side  most 
heartily  with  suppressed  laughter 
when  he  wTas  bidding  me  good  night. 

“But  Monday  morning  came,  and 
seven  o’clock  came,  and  at  precisely 
that  hour  I turned  the  corner  of  the 
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street  upon  which  the  court  house 
faced  to  see,  coming  towards  me  from 
the  other  end  of  the  sidewalk,  my 
queer  sitter. 

“ ‘Well  done,  my  hoy,’  he  said,  as 
we  shook  hands,  ‘you  are  an  early 
bird,  after  all,  if  you  do  hail  from 
Boston.  ’ 

‘ ‘ I told  him  I was  rarely  in  bed  af- 
ter daybreak  and  much  of  my  best 
work  was  done  before  breakfast.  And 
so,  pleasantly  chatting,  we  went  up 
to  his  room  together. 

“ ‘Now,  then,  what  shall  I do?’  he 
inquired,  pointing  to  a large  pile  of 
unopened  letters  upon  a table. 

“ ‘Absolutely  nothing,’  I replied, 
‘but  to  allow  me  to  walk  around  you 
occasionally  and  once  in  a while  meas- 
ure a distance  upon  your  face.  I 
will  not  disturb  you  in  the  least  other- 
wise. ’ 

“ ‘Capital,’  said  my  distinguished 
sitter,  smiling  pleasantly,  ‘I  won’t  be 
in  the  least  bit  scared ; go  right 
ahead.  ’ 

“Then  he  threw  off  his  coat  and, 
sitting  in  front  of  the  table  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  plunged  his  hand  into 
the  great  heap  of  letters  before  him, 
leaving  me  to  begin  my  task.  How 
vividly  it  all  comes  back  to  me  as  I 
write.  The  lonely  room,  the  great 
bony  figure  with  its  long  arms,  and 
legs  that  seemed  to  be  continually 
twisting  themselves  together ; the 
long,  wiry  neck,  the  narrow  chest,  the 
uncombed  hair,  the  cavernous  sockets 
beneath  the  high  forehead,  the  bushy 
eyebrows  hanging  like  curtains  over 
the  bright,  dreamy  eyes,  the  awkward 
speech,  the  pronounced  truthfulness 
and  patience ; and  lastly,  the  sure  feel- 
ing in  his  heart  that  coming  events, 
whatever  they  might  be,  would  come 


to  him  and  to  the  American  people 
straight  from  the  hand  of  God.  A 
marked  look  of  depression  upon  his 
face  at  times  gave  me  no  end  of  trou- 
ble. There  was  a far-away  look  about 
the  eyes  very  often,  as  if  the  great 
spirit  behind  them  was  conscious  of 
terrible  trials  to  come,  as  if  there  was 
a mighty  struggle  going  on  in  the 
bosom  of  the  living  man  that  living 
men  must  not  know  of  until  the  time 
was  ripe  for  them  to  know;  such  a 
struggle  as  Jesus  knew  in  his  agony 
after  the  arrest;  as  Savonarola  knew 
when  he  was  fighting  single-handed 
the  church  of  Rome;  as  Luther  knew 
when  he  stood  before  his  judge  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms;  as  Cromwell  knew 
at  the  head  of  his  thousands  of  men ; 
as  Theodore  Parker  knew  when  the 
whole  Christian  world,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  held  him  in  utter  ab- 
horrence. 

“I  worked  faithfully  upon  the  por- 
trait, studying  every  feature  most 
carefully  for  ten  days,  and  was  more 
than  fully  rewarded  for  my  labor 
when  Mr.  Lincoln,  pointing  to  the 
picture,  said : ‘ Even  my  enemies  must 
declare  that  to  be  a true  likeness  of 
“old  Abe”.’  ” 

The  portrait  was  exhibited  in  Chi- 
cago at  the  Tremont  House,  in  New 
York  at  the  room  of  George  Ward 
Nichols,  and  Boston  at  the  rooms  of 
the  old  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion on  Summer  Street.  It  was  litho- 
graphed most  excellently  for  those 
days  and  could  have  been  seen  in 
many  places  in  Boston  and  elsewhere 
on  the  week  following  the  assassina- 
tion. A month  later  not  a copy  was 
to  be  obtained  for  love  nor  money, 
and  therefore  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  there  are  more  copies  in  ex- 
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istence  than  is  believed  by  “the  New 
York  gentleman.” 

Artist  Barry  related  this  as  a part 
of  his  experience  in  connection  with 
the  portrait : “When  it  was  on  exhibi- 
tion in  Mr.  Nichols’  room  in  New 
York  and  standing  on  an  easel  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  facing  Broadway, 
a short,  thick-set  gentleman  walked  in. 
He  did  not  speak  to  me;  I did  not 
speak  to  him.  He  stood  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  picture  for  a little 


while,  then — I had  turned  my  head  to 
look  at  him — stepped  forward  and, 
folding- his  arms  across  his  breast,  said 
slowly  with  clear  utterance : ‘ An  hon- 
est man,  God  knows.’  The  next  in- 
stant he  passed  out  of  the  room.  It 
was  Stephen  A.  Douglass.”;  The  last 
that  was  known  of  the  original  por- 
trait— made  in  1860,  and  the  first 
made  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from  life — it 
was  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hilton, 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COL.  AMOS  A. 

PARKER. 

By  Amos  J.  Blake , Esq. 


Amos  Andrew  Parker  was  born  in 
Fitzwilliam,  October  8,  1791.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  any  American  college  and 
member  of  the  bar  in  New  England.  He 
died  at  the  home  of  his  youngest  son, 
Hon.  John  M.  Parker,  in  Fitzwilliam, 
May  12,  1893,  aged  101  years,  7 months 
and  4 days. 

He  was  the  fourth  of  the  nine  child- 
ren of  Hon.  Nahum  Parker,  a United 
States  senator,  and  for  twenty  years  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
this  state.  A brief  sketch  of  his  distin- 
guished father  and  of  his  public  services 
rendered  to  the  state  and  nation  will  not 
be  out  of  place  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Nahum  Parker  was  born  in 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  March  4, 1760.  His 
father  was  Amos  Parker  of  Lexington, 
Mass.,  a brother  of  Jonas  Parker,  who 
was  one  of  the  eight  men  killed  in  Cap- 
tain Parker’s  company  of  Minute  Men 
on  Lexington  Common  on  the  memora- 
ble nineteenth  of  April,  1775.  The 


name  of  Jonas  Parker  is  on  the  Lexing- 
ton monument. 

Amos  Parker  was  born  July  26,  1723, 
and  died  at  Shrewsbury,  December  23, 
1790.  His  wife  was  Anna  Stone,  born 
October  21,  1726,  and  died  November 
13,  1799.  They  had  nine  children;  the 
two  oldest  were  born  in  Lexington,  the 
others  in  Shrewsbury. 

Nahum  was  their  seventh  child  and 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
Revolutionary  Army  from  Shrewsbury. 
How  long  he  remained  in  the  army  we 
have  no  means  at  hand  to  determine. 
He  kept  a diary  at  the  time  and  if  that 
could  be  consulted,  the  question  might 
possiby  be  settled. 

In  the  year  1817,  when  pensions 
were  granted  to  all  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers, he  applied  for  a pension,  and  as 
evidence  of  services  performed  he  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
his  diary,  accompanied  by  an  affidavit 
stating  that  he  was  the  identical  man 
who  performed  the  services  mentioned 


